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THE ADVANTAGES OF LIMITED SEX SEGREGATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 1 



J. E. ARMSTRONG 
The Englewood High School, Chicago 



For many years school officials have noted a characteristic 
difference between the attitudes of boys and girls toward school 
work, and that a large portion of the boys fail to attain the 
same degree of scholarship that a majority of the girls reach. 
The valedictorians of the high-school graduating classes are 
almost always girls; but in after-life, whether in universities or 
in life occupations, boys have not shown themselves wanting. 
The Great Business College of Life has conferred its highest 
degrees upon many a boy who has been marked a failure in high 
school when compared with the average girl. 

These differences between the boys and the girls of early 
adolescence were brought to our attention in a specially forceful 
manner by the work of President G. Stanley Hall in his book 
on Adolescence. Whether we agree with him or not in all his 
conclusions, we must give him credit for awakening a scientific 
interest in this most important period of the life of every youth. 
It is perhaps needless to call attention to the fact that nature 
has provided that the boy shall grow at a slower rate than the 
girl, not only physically but mentally; and consequently, when 
the boy comes to the high school at about fourteen, he is from 
one to two years less mature than the girls of the same age, and 
so is unable to approach the work with the same degree of 
seriousness and will-power. He needs much more exercise and 
sleep, and these he will have if lessons for school are never 
learned. Then, with girls greatly in the majority in every class, 
it is easy to see how the methods of the recitation have under- 
gone an unconscious evolution to adapt them to the girl-type. 

1 Read before the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers at The University of Chicago, November, 1909. 
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Coeducation offers such advantages in equal opportunities 
to all, that I should want to be the last one to suggest a scheme 
by which our secondary schools should be rent in twain and the 
sexes educated in separate schools. In fact, I believe firmly that 
such a separation would be a distinct loss to both sexes in less- 
ening the social and moral influences of each over the other. 
It has seemed to ma, however, that all the advantages to be 
derived from coeducation may be preserved and at the same 
time each sex may be given the assistance needed at the begin- 
ing of that period when nature is trying to differentiate sexless 
beings into two distinct types destined to perform two radically 
different functions. Our attempt therefore has been to provide 
separate classes in a coeducation school, with the idea of equaliz- 
ing the irregularities of development by instruction better 
adapted to the needs of each, so that by the middle of the high- 
school course they may again work together with advantage to 
both. 

This work has now been in progress for nearly four years, 
and while it is too soon to say that we have proved anything 
beyond a doubt, we can at least show some marked tendencies in 
the right direction. We have been able to make a mental com- 
posite of the spirit of the boys' class as distinct from that of 
the girls' class or from that of the mixed class. We have 
learned something of the best methods to use in each. We were 
surprised, ourselves, at the marked differences between the 
classes, and more surprised that these traits had not impressed 
us more than they have in the mixed classes. If anyone thinks 
that an impetuous, noisy, careless, lazy creature makes up one 
composite and a quiet, studious, obedient angel the other, he 
is too far from the facts to deserve serious consideration. Nor 
is there any claim that one sex is superior to the other in mental 
endowment. All we need to say is that they are different, and 
if this be true, whether our aim should be to make men and 
women more alike or more unlike, they need to travel a different 
road in their early "teens" to reach either goal. 

Early in our expex'iment we took stock of teachers, pupils, 
and parents and found that a majority of 85 to 90 per cent were 
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in favor of segregation. 2 It soon became apparent that not 
all teachers are equally adapted to teach both sexes; nor does it 
follow that men are always the better teachers of boys and 
women of girls. There are many exceptions both ways. It is 
not an easy matter to tell just how method and subject are modi- 
fied. In some classes it is chiefly method and in others the 
applications or practical bearings of the subject. In the study 
of English, it is the choice of books and assistance to the weak 
will-power of the boy to do the disagreeable task. Written 
work is done largely in class. Time, place, and material sup- 
plied, he writes better than he did when such work was required 
to be brought in. Girls do this better at home. They need more 
drill in oral expression. They lack courage to say in public 
what they can tell better on paper. In all the languages, the girl 
excels. The power of verbal memory being stronger and her 
patience with such a task being greater, she is better adapted to 
learning a language. We have therefore to use devices to assist 
the boy. He needs tables that appeal to visual memory. In all 
sciences the boy has the advantage in spite of his lack of general 
maturity. He is a keener observer and a more logical reasoner. 
The girl needs a more elementary course to train her powers to 
see and classify. The boy loves to try experiments and so is capa- 
ble of doing much more work in that line. We encourage him to 
do more. In history girls do more reference reading and get a 
better hold on the history of art and customs. Boys profit more 
by a study of the causes that underlie great historic movements. 
In mathematics boys do more original work. It requires more 
energy on the part of the teacher to secure home work. There 
is not so much difference in the study of algebra as there is in 
geometry. If the textbooks of these two subjects were rewritten 
with reference to the needs of the two sexes it would be a great 
improvement, in my estimation. We have sometimes been asked 
if we are to teach that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points in one class and something else in the other. 
Certainly not, but we should teach that there are shortest lines 

2 Proceedings of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1907. 
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over which the girl may travel, that do not appeal to the boy, and 
vice versa. The point I would make clear is that in the 
textbook in mathematics for the mixed class all matters that 
appeal exclusively to the life of our girls or to womanhood have 
been omitted because mathematics plays so important a part in 
the occupations of men. No wonder so large a number of girls 
find mathematics uninteresting. 

If, now, the theories on which this separation of the sexes 
set forth in this and in my former paper 3 are correct, three and 
a half years of instruction after the manner I have briefly out- 
lined ought to show three results: (i) We should hold more 
boys in the school. I say boys because their lack of maturity 
and smaller numbers make the school work on the whole less 
adapted to their capacity. (2) Improvement in the scholarship 
of boys, so at least they may be able to cope with their sisters 
in scholarship in the upper grades of the school. (3) Both 
should be happy in their work. 

I have accordingly gone through the records to test these 
propositions. Figure 1 is a graph of the actual numbers of boys 
and girls for the last ten years, taken from the records of the 
school. The figures given are the membership by sex for the close 
of each school year. As all authorities agree that the greatest 
elimination is among boys, an increase among boys is most likely 
to result from a new factor. Upon this same figure is shown in 
the heavy line the ratio of boys per hundred pupils for each year. 
The heavy vertical line at the end of the school year 1905-6 
marks the beginning of segregation. While segregation really 
began a half-year before this date, the number in the class was 
too small to consider that as beginning of the experiment. It will 
be noticed that the ratio graph rose from 31 to 34 per hundred 
pupils in the seven years before segregation, and from 34 to 38 
in the three years after. It will be seen also that this gain in 
the ratio of boys was not at the loss of girls, for the actual 
number of girls also increased rapidly. In other words, while 
the girls increased in numbers during the ten years, 38 per cent, 
only 6 per cent of this was gained before segregation and 94 per 

3 School Review, December, 1906, XIV, 726. 
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cent of it since. The boys gained 96 per cent during the ten 
years; 21 per cent of this was gained during the seven years 
before and 79 per cent of it during the three years since segrega- 
tion. During the years 1902 to 1904 the rise in ratio of boys is 
due to the decrease in the actual number of girls and the drop in 
the ratio of boys in 1904 to 1905 is due to a rapid increase in 
the number of girls. Let us now look for any other influences 
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that have tended to make the great increase in the ratio of boys 
since the introduction of segregation and ascertain if possible 
their share of that increase. 

So far as I am able to discover they are as follows : ( 1 ) the 
compulsory education law; (2) the opening of an addition to 
the school; (3) the introduction of manual training into the 
high schools of Chicago. The compulsory education law went 
into effect July 1, 1907, a year and a half after the first class was 
segregated. The ratio had risen considerably before the law 
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was in operation. This law applies to first- and second-year 
pupils only, or to those under sixteen years old. 

The opening of an addition to the school occurred in 1907. 
This undoubtedly stimulated attendance. Manual-training rooms, 
however, were not opened for a year after the rest of the build- 
ing was opened, and even then a two-year course in cooking and 
sewing was offered for the girls against one year of work for 
the boys in the woodshop. Fully twice as many girls as boys 
applied for manual training. The manual training, like the com- 
pulsory law, tended to increase the number of girls more than 
the number of boys and so operated against the increase in the 
ratio of boys. 

The introduction of manual training in other Chicago high 
schools has certainly operated strongly against the increase of 
the ratio of boys. A well-equipped manual-training school was 
opened in a district adjoining in the year 1906. Transfers are 
given freely to all pupils who wish to go to that school in order 
to take a four-year course. Few girls, if any, go there for 
manual training, but a large number of boys do so. Four-year 
manual-training courses in a building with all the appliances 
necessary attracted boys from all over the city; but in spite of all 
this, the ratio steadily rose. I believe there can be no doubt that 
the special attention given to boys attracted and held the boys in 
the school. 

We shall turn now to the records of two other high schools 
in Chicago to see if a general awakening of interest may have 
brought a large number of boys to the schools of Chicago and 
thus account for the 79 per cent of the 96 per cent of increase 
of boys in ten years. The schools chosen for comparison are 
schools similarly situated in most respects, and of about the same 
size as the Englewood school. Taking the membership by sex 
for the same ten years, it was found that the ratio of boys in 
the first (see Figure 2) increased more rapidly than in 
Englewood; but this was due to an actual loss in girls. The 
actual gain in number of boys for the ten years is 39 per cent. 
Of this gain 94 per cent was before the year 1906 and 6 per cent 
of it since. During the same period there was a loss of 18 per 
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cent in the actual number of girls, 95 per cent of it being before 
and 5 per cent since 1906. 

Figure 3 is a graph of ratio and actual numbers of still 
another Chicago high school. Here the ratio of boys has fallen 
since 1906 from 35 per cent to 29 per cent, due to both the loss 
of boys and gain of girls. Both these schools have suffered by 
the opening of manual-training schools and private schools on 




Fig. 2 
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the border of their districts. The Englewood High School has 
had the same disadvantages. 

Let us turn now to the second proposition, that in regard to 
the scholarship. Figure 4 shows the scholarship graph of 
two classes by sex; one before there was any thought of segrega- 
tion and the other, the last graduating class, with three and a 
half years of its life in the school under segregation. As it 
happened, the two classes were very nearly equal in total num- 
bers as well as in the division of the sexes. The boys of 1905 
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were an average group of boys and their scholarship runs as 
much below the girls of their class as that of an average class 
usually did. Compare this with the boys of 1909 and we see a 
remarkable change. Here the boys were higher than the girls 
of their class from start to finish, a phenomenon entirely new in 
the history of the school. Comparing the girls of the two classes, 
one will notice that the difference is not so great as it appears. 
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Fig. 3 

The better class ranked a tenth of 1 per cent lower the first year 
and a twentieth less the last year. This difference is doubtless 
less than that to be found between most classes before or after 
segregation. 

Let us consider one more graph of scholarship. Figure 5 
is a graph of the present February graduating class. The schol- 
arship of all February classes is lower than that of June classes, 
but the boys are coming up like those of the former class. Now, 
while this comparison seems to indicate better scholarship among 
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boys than girls, I would call attention to the fact that the work 
was not identical and so comparisons here are as unfair as com- 
parisons between the sexes usually are. I would therefore ask 
you to compare the scholarship of boys with boys and girls with 
girls. I said at the beginning that boys had suffered most in 
mixed classes because less mature in mind and fewer in numbers. 
This study of scholarship, it seems to me, bears out my conten- 
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tion. The boys have responded to the treatment. Has it been 
worth while ? The fact is that boys throughout the whole school 
system fail more frequently than girls. The first three primary 
grades of the schools of the whole United States show that a 
larger number of boys than girls have to repeat grades. Figure 
6 shows how the ratio of the sexes is distributed in 752 cities. 4 
The census shows that the sexes are born in very nearly equal 
numbers and yet the boys are 4 per cent more numerous in the 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1907. 
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first grade. In the fifth and sixth grades the numbers are equal. 
Then, as many of the boys who have to repeat grades here 
reached the age when the law permits them to go to work, they 
"go to work." How much that expression covers or rather 
covers up! Figure 6 speaks for itself of a cause that exists 
long before any such explanation is possible. It tells of a "boy 
problem" beginning with the first grade. 
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I went through the school recently to determine the feelings 
of the pupils as to the separation of the sexes, and the following 
table is the result. Two classes in each subject were examined, 
one of each sex, and the following questions were asked: (1) Do 
you enjoy being in a segregated class? Yes or No? (2) If you 
like it, tell why, and if not, why not? They were told not to 
sign their names to the slips, so that they would feel more free 
to express themselves. 

The girls' answers ran from 60 per cent to 96 per cent for 
and 4 per cent to 40 per cent against. The boys' answers ran 
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from 87 to 100 per cent for and from o per cent to 13 per cent 
against. These pupils had been in mixed classes throughout the 
elementary school, so they could compare their experiences under 
the two plans. Space here will not permit me to quote reasons 
given by the pupils for their likes or dislikes; but suffice it to 
say that a considerable number felt that it was less difficult to 
recite and that sympathy was greater in the segregated classes. 
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No serious opinion should be based on the opinions of pupils, 
but the parents on every possible occasion have recognized that 
there is a distinct boy problem which we are helping them to 
solve. Recent letters from Columbus, Ohio, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where the same plan is in operation show very satis- 
factory results. Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, in 
commenting upon his experience with segregation in the high 
schools says : "The chief advantages lie in the greater freedom, 
and in relieving boys and girls of an unequal and unwholesome 
competition. I do not mean competition in the sense that they 
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are pitted against each other, but rather that they are compared 
and make comparisons of their own, which puts the boy in an 
unfavorable light because the girl has herself in better command 
just at this period of development." 
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I fully believe I am justified in the conclusion that the segre- 
gation of the sexes during the first and second years of high 
school holds more boys in school, greatly improves their scholar- 
ship, and removes from them the feeling of unfair comparisons 
due to differences in degree of maturity of children of the same 
age but opposite sex; and that the possibility of adapting the 
work to the needs of each sex will make it easy to train each sex 
for a higher degree of efficiency. 



